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The  two-act  opera  of  "The  Polish  Jew"  ("Der  Polnische  Jude")  is  based 
upon  a  French  original  by  Erckmann-Chatrian,  on  which  the  famous  play  of 
"The  Bells,"  one  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  greatest  successes,  was  also  founded. 

Karel  Weis,  the  composer,  was  born  in  Prague  in  1862,  and  is  still  living 
in  his  native  city.   This  opera  is  one  of  his  earlier  works,  dated  1901. 


ARGUMENT. 


ACT  I. 

The  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  inn  of  Ikirgomaster  Mathis,  in  an 
Alsatian  village.  The  opening  scene  is  in  the  dance  hall,  with  preparations  for 
the  betrothal  feast  of  Christian,  a  young  police  official,  and  Annette,  the 
daughter  of  Mathis. 

Christian  has  been  delayed  by  the  heavy  snow,  but  arrives  after  some 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Annette,  and  her  mother,  Katharine.  The  two  lovers 
exchange  endearments  and  are  interrupted  by  Schmitt,  a  bluff  forester,  who 
tells  the  story  of  the  Polish  Jew  and  his  mysterious  murder,  fifteen  years  before. 

It  was  just  such  a  winter  as  this,  and  The  Jew,  a  dealer  in  grain,  came  to 
this  very  inn,  flung  a  gold-filled  belt  upon  the  table,  and  later  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  his  horse  was  found,  unharnessed,  by  the  river-bank,  and  nearby 
lay  The  Jew's  fur  cap  and  mantle,  soaked  with  blood.  But  the  man  himself 
had  disappeared  completely,  and  the  mystery  was  never  solved. 

Mathis  enters  and  makes  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  eventually  sending 
the  rest  off  to  church.  While  they  are  gone,  he  counts  his  gold  and  lays  aside 
a  dowry  for  Annette. 

The  neighbors  and  witnesses  arrive  for  the  betrothal,  with  the  lawyer,  An- 
tonio, and  feasting  and  dancing  ensue.  The  wind  whistles  outside,  and  suddenly  a 
window-pane  crashes  to  the  floor.  The  dance  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
sleigh-bells,  and  a  Polish  Jew  enters.  He  greets  the  company  and  flings  a 
girdle  on  the  table,  exactly  as  did  his  counterpart  fifteen  years  before.  Mathis 
who  for  years  had  been  tormented  by  an  illusion  of  bells  jangling  in  his  ears, 
breaks  down,  and  is  taken  to  his  bed,  while  The  Jew  is  also  given  a  room. 

ACT  n. 

Mathis  is  in  his  bed-room.  The  guests  are  departing.  One  hears  distant 
singing.  Mathis  thinks  he  hears  the  sleigh-bells  again,  but  Niclas,  his  man, 
quiets  him.  Mathis  begins  to  sufl:'er  the  pangs  of  conscience.  He  prays,  and 
finally  falls  into  a  dream,  which  is  completely  enacted  on  the  stage. 

He  dreams  that  he  is  at  his  own  last  judgment,  with  Schmitt  as  the  judge, 
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and  Antonio  as  the  notary.  jNIathis  admits  that  he  has  heard  sleigh-bells  ringing 
in  his  ears.     He  calls  for  Christian  to  help  him. 

The  gliost  of  the  murdered  Jew  appears.  Katharine,  Annette  and 
Christian  are  then  called  as  witnesses.  Annette  protests  her  father's  innocence, 
and  the  judge  calls  upon  Mathis  to  swear  by  his  daughter's  happiness  that  he 
did  not  commit  the  crime.  This  he  cannot  do,  and  instead  he  makes  full  confes- 
sion, telling  the  story  of  the  murder  in  great  detail.  AIathis  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  shriek  as  the  executioner  appears. 

The  scene  is  again  the  bed-room.  Guests  are  arriving  for  the  wedding, 
and  there  are  loud  knocks  on  the  door.  An  entrance  is  finally  forced,  and 
AIathis  is  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  Polish  Jew  enters  and  calls  upon  God  for  a  blessing.-  As  he  fixes 
his  gaze  once  more  upon  the  dead  body,  the  curtain  falls. 


CAST   OF   CHARACTERS 

Hans  ]\Iathis,  Burgomaster  and  hmkccpcr  Schmitt,  Forester 

Katharine,  His  JJlfc  A  Polish  Jew 

Annette,  Their  Daughter  Niclas,  Servant 

Christian  Brehm,  Ouartennaster  of  Gendarmes  Night  Watchman 

Lawyer  Antonio,  Notary  Public  Peasants,  Musicians,  etc. 


FIGURES  IN  THE  DREAM 

The  Presiding  Judge,  Forester  Schmitt 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  Lawyer  Antonio 

A  Court  Official,  The  Night  JJ'atchman 

A  Phantom,  Niclas 

]\Iathis,    Katharine,   Annette,    Brehm,    Executioner 
with  assistants,   gendarmes,    onlookers,   etc. 
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{The  action  takes  place  in  an  Alsatian 
village  in  the  Inn  of  Mathis  from 
the  afternoon  of  Candlemas,  (Satur- 
day), to  the  morning  of  the  follozv- 
ing  day.  at  the  time  of  the  severe 
winter  of  1833.) 

ORCHESTRAL    PRELUDE. 

; "  ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

(An  Alsatian  tavern  room,  the  dance- 
hall,  very  large.  lAth  high  ceilings, 
ground  floor  and  floor  above.  In 
the  background  a  great  broad  win- 
dow and  above  it  a  gallery  running 
all  the  wav  across  the  stage.  The 
steps  to  this  in  the  cor  tier  I.  From 
the  gallery  a  door  leads  I.  to  the 
roomi  of  the  Burgomaster.  Entrance 
from  street  r.  A  side  door  I.  to  the 
kitchen.  Next  to  the  door  I.  a  big 
oven:  next  to  this  a  closet  set  in 
the  wall.  From  the  ceiling  hangs  a 
ring  of  candles.  The  room  is  de- 
corated for  the  festival  of  betrothal. 
Livelx  actiinty  of  maids  and  ser- 
■I'ants,  making  the  final  preparations 
for  the  betrothal  feast.) 

Katharine  (to  Niclas). 
Go  hurry  to  the  village,  asking  if 
none  have  news  of  the  Quartermaster 
Christian.     That  he  should  be  so  late 
is  past  believing. 

Niclas. 
You    know    his    zeal    for    service. 
How  often  he  will  plague  himself  in 
vain !    Rest  easy.    I  shall  find  him. 

(Exit.) 

Katharine    (aside). 
In  truth,  I  am  really  ill  at  ease. 


SCENE   II. 

(Christian  and  Niclas  come  in,  un- 
noticed. Niclas  retires  to  the 
kitchen.) 

Christian. 
Annette ! 

Annette. 
Christian ! 

(Embraces  Jii)n.) 

Katharine   (joyfully). 
God  be  praised  !    At  last ! 

Annette  (tenderly). 
What  made  you  late  ?    I  feared  you 
had  lost  your  way. 

Christian. 
Ally  work !  Listen.  Just  before  the 
morning  broke,  secret  word  was 
brought  of  smugglers  lurking  in  the 
mountain  forest ;  so  then  I  had  to 
take  my  rifle  and  wäth  my  horse  away. 

Katharine. 
Have  they  been  caught? 

Christian. 

Confound  them,  no!  They  took  the 
lower  cliff-road.  The  bitter  cold  alone 
rewarded  me. 

Annette 
(sympathetically). 
Your  task  is  hard ! 

Christian. 
It   is   not   so   to   me.      But    for   my 
service  here,  how  had  I  seen  you,  or 
found  the  chance,  Annette,  my  dearest 
love,  to  win  you? 

Katharine 

(fetching  zvine  from   oven). 

Sit  down  awhile  and  drink  this  cup 
of  wine. 

Christian  (sits  doz^'n). 
Ay,  gladly  after  such  a  ride ! 

(Drinks.) 
My  thanks.     Is  Father  JMathis  back 
yet,  from  the  town? 
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Katharine. 
Long  since. 

Annette. 
But  wearied  by  the  day,  he  keeps 
his   room    "till   now   in   silence. 

Katharine. 
His  old  affliction  has  never  seemed 
to  leave  him — 'tis  15  years  now. 

Christian. 
So? 

Annette. 

He    hears    no    more    that   terrible 
jangling. 

Christian 
{to  Annette,  softly). 
Beloved  ! 

Annette    (tenderly). 
Dearest ! 

Katharine 

(aside,  smiling). 
Xow    above    all    else    they    would    be 

left  alone;  if  I  am  knowing, 
I  can  please  the  children  best  by  going ! 
(Exit  Katharine.) 

SCENE  HL 
Christian. 
!My  heart's  desire   is  now    fulfilled, 
God  giveth  His  blessing. 

Both. 
The  joyous  day  is  near. 
The  morrow  that  ever  shall  unite  us 

will  soon  appear. 
O  fondest,  loveliest,  holiest  day. 
When  hearts  and  hands  are  joined  in 

love  always. 

Christian. 
T  love  }-ou  more,  Annette,  than  all 
this  world  can  ofifer. 

Annette. 
My  Christian,  how  glad  our  days  shall 

be, 
Made  one  in   faith  and   love. 

(  Th ey   k iss  ten derly . ) 
(Enter  Forester  Schmitt.) 

SCENE  IV. 

(Schmitt  claps  his  hands.) 

Annette. 

The   Lord   preserve   us !    How   you 
upset  me ! 


Schmitt   (laughing). 
No  blushes,  please,  Mistress  Annette! 
The  Priest  will  bless  your  kisses  by 

to-morrow. 
Have  you  a  nip?  Something  to  warm 
me? 

Annette. 
Some  hot  wine  ? 

Schmitt. 
Goofl !    Bring  it  on.    One  feels  the 
frost  to-day  in  bone  and  marrow. 

Christian. 
Winter  is   very   rough  here. 

Annette. 

Such  cold  we  have  never  had  before. 

Schmitt. 

Surely  !  Surely  !  Just  fifteen  years  ago. 

To-day    they    still    call    it    the    Polish 

Winter^ 

Christian. 
Why   the    Polish   Winter? 

Schmitt. 
'Tis  a  very  blood-curdling  story.    It 
w^as  then  you  could  have  shown  your 
mettle.    Later  I  may  tell  you   how  it 
was. 

Christian. 

But  whv  later?  Whv  not  ridit 
away  ? 

Schmitt. 

We  have  not  the  time.  I  go  to 
vespers. 

Annette. 

But  we  go  too.  The  bells  are  not 
yet  ringing. 

Schmitt. 

\\'ell,  if  you  will  have  it.    Long  as 
the  time  allows. 
(He  settles  dozen  co)nfortabl\  and 
takes  a  good  drink.) 

Just  fifteen  years  ago  to-day,  I  sat 
right  here  with  Mathis  ancl  some 
others.  'Twas  in  this  very  room.  The 
neighbors  played  at  cards  the  wh'ile 
I  drank  my  jug  of  wine,  and  hugged 
myself  to  think  how  snug  I  sat  there, 
for  out-of-doors  was  cruel  bitter  frost. 
The  North-wind  raged  about  the 
house,  and  mile  on  mile  was  heaped 
the   drifted   snow. 

'Twas     nine     o'clock.      The     ni^lit- 
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watchman  sang  his  song.  You  know 
it  well, — the  watchman's  ancient  mea- 
sure. We  stopped  to  hear,  and  all 
were  quiet,  with  no  one  stirring.  We 
harked  with  reverence  to  the  song. 
When  suddenly  we  heard  afar  the 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  ringing.  Amazed, 
each  looked  at  the  other,  and  Mathis 
spoke :  "W^ho  can  that  be?  Who  comes 
at  so  late  an  hour,  in  this  rough 
weather,  to  the  village  inn?"  And 
ever  nearer  came  the  sound  of  sleigh- 
bells.  Then  each  one  laid  his  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  Mathis  quickly 
turned  and  ran  to  the  window.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  clearly  seen  outside. 
Then  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  Polish  Jew,  in  a  cloak  and  a  cap 
of  beaver,  came  in,  with  the  greeting: 
"The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all." 
He  was  a  dealer  in  grain,  one  of  those 
who  so  often  come  to  market.  And 
then  he  spoke:  "The  night  is  wild, 
the  roads  are  heavy.  Give  shelter  to 
my  horse  to-night.  I  go  upon  my 
way  at  day-break."  He  loosened  his 
gold-filled  belt  and  flung  it  on  the 
table,  so  that  we  heard  the  gold  coins 
ringing.  And  then  he  drank  a  stoup 
of  wine,  and  spoke  no  word,  no  single 
word,  as  one  exceeding  sorrowful, 
right  sad  at  heart.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
watchman  made  his  round. — We  went 
our  way,  but  the  Polish  Jew  was  left 
wäth  Mathis  here  alone. 

Schmitt    (continuing). 

When  morning  came,  we  found 
the  patient  horse  that  brought  the 
stranger,  all  unharnessed,  beside  the 
river-bank.  Perhaps  a  hundred  paces 
beyond  lay  the  fur  cap  and  the  mantle  ; 
and  all  was  stiff  and  black  with 
blood,  a  dreadful  sight  to  look  on. — 
But  what  befell  the  Jew,  and  who 
made  way  with  fiim,  till  now  that  is 
a  mystery   still. 

(Mathis,  zvith  a  little  package  in  his 
hand,  appears  on  the  steps.) 

SCENE  V. 
Mathis   (gaily). 
Hlolla!    Here   I  am! 

Annette. 
Father ! 


Schmitt. 
Greetings,  Mathis ! 

Christian. 
Greetings,  father-in-law!  Well  again? 

Mathis. 
So  so. 

(Shakes  Jiaiids.) 
Halfway.    I    made   myself    get   up. 
And  though  this  jangling  in  my  ears 
torments  me,  to-night  of  all  nights  I 
must  be  with  you. 

(Gives  Annette  tJie  package.) 
Come,    look   what    I    have    brought 

from  the  city.    I  hope,   child,  that  it 

will  please  you.  W^ell,  well  ?  Come  and 

open  the  box. 

(Annette  takes  an  .  Alsatian  cap, 
richly  decorated  zvith  gold  and 
sih'er,  from  the  package.) 

Schmitt. 
A  fortune  went  to  pay  for  that ! 

Annette  (to  Mathis  l 
Is  it  for  me? 

Mathis. 
Why,  surely ! 

Annette  (happ ily ) . 
Christian,  look ! 
(Puts  on  the  cap  and  hastens  to  her 
mother  in  the  kitchen.) 

Mathis   (to  Christian). 

W^ell,  now  what  think  you  of  Annette  ? 

Christian. 

Oh,  Father,  I  am  the  happiest  man 

in  all  the  world ! 

(Katharine  enters  zvith  Annette.) 

Mathis 

(to  Annette,  zvith  emotion). 
W^ear   it   on   your   wedding-day,    pre- 
serve it  well. 
And  after  twenty  years,  then  take  it 

out,  my  child. 
And  think :  Your  father  gave  you  this 

as  bridal-gift. 
And  I  would  that  my  all  I  might  be 

giving 
My  life  and  all  that  makes  life  worth 

the  living. 

(The  church  bells  arc  heard.) 
Katharine. 
Listen,   Annette.     The  church-bells 
are  already  calling. 
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Mathis  {to  Axxette). 
Go.  child,  and  pray  for  me  as  well. 
And  from  the  church  come  home 
without  delay.  For  Law^yer  Antonio 
will  bring  the  witnesses  with  him. 
Don't  keep  them  waiting.  And.  Christ- 
ian, wait  just  a  moment. 

{To   the  women.) 
Go  you  ahead.     I  will  not  keep  him 
long.    Schmitt,  you  go  with  them ;  to- 
gether then  return. 

(  Katherine,  Annette  and 
Schmitt  exeunt.) 

SCEXE  VI. 

Mathis    (seriously). 
Christian,   the   solemn   moment  has 
arrived.     To-day  the  contract  will  be 
signed.  To-morrow  you  shall  lead  An- 
nette to  the  altar.   With  all  my  heart  I 
give  my  child  to  you,  and  praise  the 
Lord,  who  gives  me  such  a  brave  and 
worthy  man  to  be  my  son.    With  you 
my  child  will  find  her  happiness. 
Christian 
[deeply  inoi'ed). 
To  make  her  happy   I  will  do  my 
best. 

Mat  HIS 
(_ fills  tzvo  glasses). 
Now  let  us  drink  to  this :  That  as 
friends  we  always  hold  together. 

{TJiey  drink.) 
(Joking.) 
It  is  not  often  so, — ^gendarme  and 
burgomaster  in  such  concord. 
Christian   (sjniling). 
That   is   true, — very   true. 

nilth  a  sudden  thought.) 
Tell     me.     Father,     who     was     the 
Burgomaster  here  fifteen  years  ago? 
]\Iathis   (suspiciously). 
Why  fifteen  years  ago?     Why   do 
you  ask  me? 

Christian. 
Forester  Schmitt  but  now  was  tell- 
ing me  the  story  of  the  Polish  Jew-. 
Mat  HIS. 
Did  he  tell  you  that? 
Christian. 
Perhaps   there   still   might  be  ways 
to  solve  the  mystery. 
Mathis 
{ivith  feigned  carelessness) . 
Solve     the     mvsterv  ?      Nonsense ! 


Ancient  gossip !  Nay,  do  not  rack 
your  brain  with  that.  This  is  your 
wedding-day.  Think  of  the  bride,  who 
impatient  at  the  church  is  waiting. 

Christian. 
You  are  right,  adieu ! 

]\Iathis. 

Adieu,  my  Christian ! 

(He   accotnpanies   Christian   to 

the  door.) 

(He  slams  the  door  hard  after  hint.) 

SCENE  VII. 

]\Iathis   (  uneasily ). 
What?   Are  these  fools  still  prating 
of  that  Jew?  And  now^  young  Christ- 
ian, how  he  listened ! 

{JVith  decision.) 
As    well   no    time    were   lost    about 
this  wedding. 

{He  opens  the  closet  and  fetches  the 
box  of  gold. ) 
Here  is  the  gold  for  my  new  son- 
in-law. 

(Thoughtfully.) 

(Puts  the  box  on  the  table. — Jlolent- 
ly    suppressing    his    thoughts.) 
Now  let  the  gold  be  counted  out, 

that  guarantees  his  friendship ! 

(He  pours  the  gold  pieces  out  of  the 
box  on  the  table  and  sits  dozvn. — 
He  counts  the  pieces  and  divides 
them  into  indiridual  piles. — Stops 
exhausted.  a)id  gazes  sadly  about, 
pulls  himself  together  and  goes  on 
counting,  gazes  thoughtfully  at  the 
money.  The  sight  makes  him  deep- 
ly sad. — Puts  the  )noney  into  a  bag. 
Notices  a  gold  piece,  ivhich  he  re- 
gard's attcJitiirly.) 
This   piece   must   be   quite   old! 

(Holds  it  to  light.) 
It   came    straight   from   the   girdle. 

That  girdle   came  in   very   well ;   and 

vet  this    sum  is  three  quarters   more 

than  what  the  girdle  held. 

(The    money    counted    out    is   in    the 
bag;  he  fastens  it.) 
(With  satisfaction.) 
Thirty    thousand    clear !      Now    all 

is  quite  in  order ! 

{Puts  the  box  and  bag  into  the  closet.) 
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SCENE  VHI. 

(Antonio  knocks  at  the  zmndozv  from 
outside.   Matiiis  looks  up.) 

Math  IS. 
Ah.,  here  is  Lawyer  Tonic !     Come 
in  then,  come  in  then,  man  of  law ! 

Antonio. 
Well,  friend,  good  evening! 
(Enters   with    a    big   portfolio    under 
Jiis  arm.) 

Mathis. 
Lay  off  your  coat.    Soon  they  will 
all  be  here,  prepared  to  witness. 

Antonio. 
They  are  on  the  way  now,  and  all 
the  neighbors  too,  each  one  of  them 
with  his  own  ears  to  listen  and  know 
your  daughter's  dowry,  for  such  a 
settlement  cannot  every  day  be  wit- 
nessed ! 

Mathis 
(in  a  controlled  voice). 
I  pay  this  sum  in  louis  d'ors.     "Sly 
son-in-law  may  well  be  satisfied ! 

Antonio. 
(shaking  his  head). 
A  lucky   devil,   Christian ! 

SCENE  LX. 

(The  zi'itnesses  and  guests  enter  in 
groups.  First  old  neighbors,  then  tlie 
zvonieyi,  then  young  men.  Mathis 
exchanges  greetings,  rt  hand-clasp 
with  some.  Then  come  girls,  zuith 
Katharine,  Annette,  Christian 
and  Schmitt.   Finally  musicians. ) 

]\L^THIS. 
You  are  welcome,  one  and  all ! 

Young  Men. 
Every  blessing  on   this   house-hold 
for  this  day  and  evermore ! 

Mathis. 
Amen. 

Maidens. 
O  maiden  mine,  so  sweet  and  fine, 
Like  roses  bloom  those  cheeks  of  thine. 
Her  parents'  joy,  this  final  day. 
Beneath  her  father's  roof  shall  stay. 
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Young  Men. 
For  on  the  morrow  to  new  hearth  and 

home 
The  bride-groom  shall  lead  her. 
O  weep  not,   father  dear  and  mother 

true, 
With  joyous   words  at  parting  speed 

her. 

AL'MDENS. 

Rejoice  aloud  and  sing  with  pride, 

Weep  not,   for  her,  the  happy  bride. 

From  this  dear  roof  your  child  must 
go 

Another  love  and   joy   to  know. 

(Antonio  has 'seated  himself  at  tabic  I. 
front,  opened  his  portfolio  and 
taken  out  a  document.  U^omcn  and 
men  press  around  !iim.  Fie  rises 
again,  solemnly.) 

Antonio. 
Gentlemen  who  witness,  behold  the 
marriage-contract  of  Master  Christian 
Brehm  and  Mistress  Annetta.  the  only 
daughter  of  Mathis"  household. 

Chorus. 
Attention  !  Listen  all ! 

Antonio. 
The  great  meadow,  a  pair  of  hemp- 
fields,  twelve  acres  of  ploughed  land, 
the  saw-mill  by  the  three  oak-trees, 
the  tavern  and  the  lumber  business  are 
bestowed  on  the  bride  by  will. 

Chorus. 
A  handsome  dower ! 

Antonio. 
And    clear    paid    to    her    in    cash. 
Mistress  Annette  has  thirty  thousand 
francs. 

Chorus. 
Thirty  thousand  francs  ! 

Christian. 
That  is  too  much,  too  much ! 

AL\THIS. 

I  give  it  gladly,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  all  this  gold  will  be  in  worthy 
hands,  for  Christian  is  a  man  who  can 
be  trusted.  But  one  condition  must 
be  in  the  marriage  pact:  "That  Chris- 
ian  stay  here  during  my  lifetime,  even 
though  thereby  he  lose  the  chance  of 
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his  promotion."  Will  you  give  me  your 
promise  ?    ^\'ill  you  swear  it  ? 

Christian   (warnily ). 

Yes,  all  you  rec)uire  of  me, 
Who  should  so  grateful  be, 
(ilad,  as  vou  will  it, 
I  shall  fulfil  it. 

Mathis. 
Swear  on  vour  honor,  then ! 

Christian. 
I  do  it  gladly. 

Antonio. 
\\  ell,  then,  we  can  proceed  to  sign. 

Mat II IS    (solciiiuly). 
One  moment  more ! 
Harken  to  me,  beloved  children. 
How  great  a  father's  gladness 
My  poor  heart  cannot  tell — 
Beating  loud,  though  all  is  well. 
A  thousand  cares  oppress  me, 
In  silence  would  I  bless  thee, 
And  pray  to  God  on  high. 
That  he  may  guard  my  children 
That  sovfbw  ne'er  draw  nigh. 
For  them  I  live— 
My  life  Fd  give 
To  bring  my  loved-ones  joy ! 
(Math IS   kisses  Annette,   embraces 
Christian^    zcipes   the   tears   from 
his  eyes,  goes  to  the  table  to  sign. 
Meanzvhile   Annette  and  Christ- 
ian  are   embraced   by   the   mother, 
also    go    to    the    notary's    table    to 
sign,  follozved  by  Katharine  and 
Schmitt,   zvho   also   sign.     Finally 
Antonio  signs.) 

Chorus. 

As  such  a  father's  blessing. 

So  warm  and  deep  is  heard. 

To  joyful  benediction 

Our  hearts  are  also  stirred. 

Oh,  may  this  pair  so   fond,   so  true. 

With  God's  own  help,  be  happy  too  ! 

Antonio. 
That  was  finely  spoken. 


Schmitt. 
That  was  really  fine ! 
(xA.ntonio    and   Schmitt   ['ress   ^Ma- 
THis's  hand.  ^^Iathis  fiir>is  then  to 
Katharine  and  embraces  her  zi'iith 
emotion. ) 

Math  IS. 
As  ancient  custom  wills  it.  before 
you  all  the  deed  is  settled.  For  thus 
Alsatian  usage  always  holds !  But  our 
blest  forefathers  bound  up  all  these 
customs  with  fitting  joys  of  hospital- 
ity. Now  (raising  his  voice)  you  are 
all  my  guests  here ;  that  nothing  lacks, 
leave  that  my  friends,  to  me.  Hurry, 
Xiclas,  open  up  the  wine !  and  ho ! 
{ to  the  inusicia)is)  you  musicians, 
use  your  lungs  and  spare  not ! 

(  The  musicians  begin  a  prelude  to  the 
Laendler.'^) 

Antonio. 
Here's  to  our  good  friend  Mathisi 

Chorus. 
Here's  to  Mathis  ! 


Antonio. 
Long 


Antonio. 
live  the  bride  and  groom ! 


Chorus. 
Here's  to  the  bridal  pair  ! 

(The  guests  seat  themselves,  loudly 
talking,  at  the  tables.  Several  pairs, 
ready  to  dance,  are  restrained.) 

{A^o  ballet,  but  a  dance  scene  by  the 
entire  company.) 

(Mathis  goes  to  the  parson  and  of- 
fers him  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
table.) 

{Maids  enter  zvith  great  steaming 
bozvls  and  flagons  of  zciiie,  calling 
quite  loudly  "Room !  Room  !"  among 
the  talking  guests.) 

(The  notary  takes  a  flagon  from  a 
zi'aitre'ss,  drinks,  gives  it  to  a  boy, 
and  opens  the  dance  z^'ith  the 
zvaitress. ) 

{The  boy  to  zchom  the  notary  gave  the 
flagon,  calls  some  girls  to  him  and 


*  The  Laendler  is  a  homely  peasant  dance  in  waltz  time.  Its  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  Landel,  a  district  in  the  valley  of  Ens,  but  probalily  means  sinipl}^  a 
country  dance.  (Land — Country.)  In  the  Laendler  the  men  whirl  their  partners  in 
the  air,  and  the  rhythm  is  heavily  marked.  Som'etimes  words  were  sung  to  these 
tunes.     The   Hopser  is  a   quicker  and    of    the    primitive    type. 
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shows  that  he  can  also  take  a  good 
drink.  He  drinks  and  is  caught  by 
his  fatJier,  who  is  horrified,  takes 
the  youngster  by  the  ear,  lays  him 
over  his  knee  and  spanks  hiui  witli 
a  long  pipe.) 

(One  of  the  big  youtlis  conie's  sJiyly 
to  the  table  zuhere  Annette  sits 
and  asks  Jier  to  dance.  She  gets 
permission  from  Christian  and 
goes  with  the  youth.  Everyone  sur- 
rounds  the   tivo   dancing   couples.) 

(Katharine  asks  the  parson  to 
dance,  he  enters  the  circle  with  her. 
Every  one  applauds  and  cries  gaily 
"Look  at  the  parson  !  Bravo  !  Bravo  ! 
parson !") 

(Gradually  the  number  of  dancing 
couples  increases. ) 

(Everyone  dances,  quite  in  rliythni. 
at  times  stamping  the  foot  on  the 
first  quarter.) 

(A  fezu  dancers  shout.  Others  sing 
parts  of  the  tune.  The  notary 
dances  zmldly  and  unrestrainedly, 
breaks  through  the  circle  and  col- 
lides zvith  a  dancer,  who  with  his 
partner,  falls  dozen.  Great  laughter 
and  noise.) 

(The  dance  continues.) 

(The  youths  lift  the  maidens  high. 
Others  turn  merrily  in  a  circle.  All 
laugh,  shout  a)id  applaud.) 

Antonio. 
(after  the  Laendler,  recklessly). 
That  was  a  httle  tame.    Now  let  us 

have  a  Hopser,  boys. 

(The  musicians  begin  the  Hopser.) 

(Antonio  sei::es  a  liz'ely  girl,  and 
romps  away  at  top  speed  to  the 
amusement  of  all.  Tzvo  maids 
hasten  zvith  great  bozvls  across  the 
stage  to  the  table  of  honor,  put 
them  dozen,  and  immediately  turn 
from  the  table  to  dance.) 

(Tzco  youths  run  after  them,  'separate 
them,  each  one  taking  a  maid  and 
dancing  zvith  her.) 

(The  Forester  also  zvants  to  shozv 
zvhat  he  can  do,  but  is  clumsy, 
dances  out  of  time,  and  arouses 
mirth.) 

(General  dancing.) 

(The   hall   proz'cs   too   small  for   the 

X 


nmd  excitement.  Couples  collide 
zvith  one  another.  Continuous 
laughter,  but  not  too  loud  scream- 
ing. ) 

SCENE  X. 

(As  the  dance  ends,  the  zvind  is  heard 
zvhistling  outside.) 

Schmitt. 
Hey! 

(Joking.) 
Our  friend  the  wind  is  jealous  ;  he 
wants  to  make  his  music  for  the  danc- 
ing! 

Annette. 
How  it  groans  and  moans  ! 

(Going  to  Christian.) 
Is  it  not  fearful? 

Christian. 

Dear  child,  be  calm,  it  will  not  last 
for  long. 

Katharine. 
Good  Heavens,  what  is  that? 
(The  storm  tears  open  a  shutter  from 
the   zi'indozv.    A    pane    breaks    and 
falls  crashing  to  the  floor.) 

Mathis. 
Nothing  Katrine,  a  broken  window- 
pane,  that  is  all. 

Schmitt. 
God  pity  those  who  are  out  in  such 

weather ! 
From  Waldberg's  height  drives  down 

a  fearful  storm. 
Looks  like  an  old-time  snow-fall. 
(Closes  the  zvindozv  again.) 
Dear   Lord   above !    I   would   not   be 

out  there  just  now ! 
(At  the  last  zvords  one  sees  through 
the    zvind ozv    the    night    zvatchman 
zvith  his  lantern  and  halberd  passing. 
He  sings : ) 

Night  Watchman. 
Give  heed  and  harken  when  I  call. 
Give  heed,  the  clock  strikes  nine  for 

all! 
To  prayer  now,  and  then  to  rest, 
For  Christian  folk  may  sleep  be  blest ! 
God   watch    o'er   you   the   long   night 

through ! 
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Give  heed !  Your  sins  may  hidden  be. 

But  God  the  judge  will  see! 

{He    blo-u's   tlie    ninth    hour.     Niclas 

signals  the  zvatchinan  to  come  into 

the  room,  and  goes  to  meet  him  at 

the  door  TcitJi  a  full  platter.) 

Mathis 
(who  during  the  song  has  attacked  the 

wine  energetically,  happily). 
But  now,  good  friends,  another  dance  ! 
Play  us  a  Laendler  now  for  the  wife 

and  me ! 

Schmitt. 
That  is  only  right. 

Antonio. 
I  call  it  very  good. 

Mathis. 
Then,  pipers,  let's  be  off. 
{He  seizes  Katharine.  They  dance.) 

{Right  after  the  first  beats  of  the 
Laendler,  the  ringing  of  sleigh-bells 
sou}ids  in  the  street.) 

Chorus. 
Oh,  look! 

(Sleigh-bells.) 

Mathis 
(stopping  the  dance). 
Hush  !  what  is  that  ?  Oh,  that  fright- 
ful ringing ! 

Katharine   (zvorried). 
What  is  it,   Mkthis?     You  look  so 
pale. 

Chorus. 
Hark  !  Oh,  listen  all !   The  sound  of 
sleigh-bells ! 

Antonio. 
I  hear  them  too ! 

Schmitt. 

^^'e  can  all  hear ! 
{The  sleigh-bells  come  ever  nearer.) 
Mathis. 

It  cannot  be !    Who  could  be  near  ? 
Who  is  this  coming  here  at  this  time? 
In  such  a  snow-storm?     At  this  late 
hour?     1  cannot  believe  it! 
Chorus. 

A  sleigh  it  is !    A  sleigh  in  truth ! 
{The  sleigh  of  the  Polish  Jew  goes 

past  the  zvindozv.) 
{The  sleigli  stops  in  front  of  the  inn. 

The  door  opens  iinuicdiately  and  a 

Polish  Jew  ///  fur  mantle  and  bea- 


vcr  cap,  covered  with  s}uriC,  steps 
in.  The  sight  of  the  assembled 
guests  seems  to  embarrass  him.  He 
hesitates.  Then  he  conies  slozvly 
forzvard.    All  stare  at  hint.) 

SCENE  XI. 

(The  Jew  enters.) 
The  Jew. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all! 

Mathis. 
God's    Greeting,    sir,    what   is   your 
pleasure? 

The  Jew 

(slozvly   approaching) , 

The    night    is   wild,   the    roads    are 

heavy.     I  cannot  reach  my  journey's 

end   and   therefore   come   to   you    for 

shelter. 

Chorus. 
Who  is  this  stranger,  snow-covered 
and  wdiite  ?     A  Polish  Jew !     He  has 
come   far  to-night ! 
(The  Jew  mcanzvhile  has  unbuckled 
his  money  belt,  goes  slozvly  to  the 
table  and  puts  it  dozvn.) 
(Mathis   at   the   same    moment   col- 
lapses.     Katharine,     Christian, 
Annette  and  some  guests  hurry  to 
him.) 

Katharine. 
Mathis !  Mathis ! 

Annette. 
Father ! 

Christian. 
Father ! 

(Painful  silence.) 

Chorus. 

\\h.i\i  is  this?  What  does  it  mean? 
Mathis 
(gasping  zvith   difficulty,  rises  slozvly 
zvith  Christian's  help). 
Nothing,   nothing  !     The   wine  !     It 
was  too  much  for  me.     I  am  ill  and 
faint.    Get   me   to   bed ;   then,    it   will 
pass !    You,  Niclas,  go   fetch  a  light, 
and  take  the  guest  into  his  room  there ! 
Good  night ! 

(Niclas  shozvs  The  Jew  the  zvay  to 
his  room.  The  Jew  takes  the 
money  belt  again,  greets  the  guests, 
bids  farezvell  to  Mathis  and  zvhile 
he  mounts  the  steps,  the  curtain 
slozvly  falls.) 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

{The  room  of  the  biirgouiasfer,  main 
entrance.  An  alcove,  with  bed, 
etc.,  I.  in  corner.  Bottle  and  glass 
on  Liit.e  cabrdit.  in  the  room  an 
arm-clair,  next  to  a  table,  with  a 
candle.  At  the  side,  I,  a  great  cross 
zcith  oil  lamp  and  prayer-stool. 
Front  r.  the  closed  door  which  leads 
to  the  room  of  the  Polish  Jkw.  .// 
r.  corner  a  ivindozv,  looking  ont  into 
the  village  street.) 

(Mathis  sits  in  the  arm-chair,  ■with 
Katharine,  etc.,  solicitously  busied 
oz'er  him.) 

Annette. 
Dearest    father,   come   and    rest    thee, 
Sweet  repose  this  night  refresh  thee, 

\\'ith  morning  hght, 

'Twill  all  be  right. 

Antonio. 
Dearest   friend,   now,   etc. 

Schmitt. 
Dearest  Mathis !    Come  and  rest  thee. 
For    sweet    repose   will    soon   refresh 

thee, 
Trust  me,  ^Mathis,  by  morning  all  is 

right. 
Already  better ! 

AIathis. 
Thanks  ! 

Schmitt 
(to  Katharine  softly). 
That    devilish    wine    does    him    no 
good.      He   drinks   and   drinks   again. 

Katharine 
(zuith  concern). 
The  second  stroke  today ! 

Mathis. 
But  it  is  over ! 

Schmitt 

( cheerily   to   Mat  his). 

Xow  march  !    To  bed  with  you  ! 

Antonio. 
We  should  go  now ! 

(Shakes  hands  zvith  Mathis.) 
Good  night. 


Mathis. 
Good  night. 

NiCLAS. 

Good  night,  dear  burgomaster. 
(xA.NTONio,  XiCLAs  and  guests 
exeunt.) 

Katharine. 
Would  you  really  rather  be  alone? 

Mathis. 
Yes,  I  am  better  so ! 

Schmitt. 

Good  night  then,  Al'athis.  Let  us 
leave  him ! 

Katharine. 

God  keep  you,  dear,  and  all  his  holy 
angels,  God  keep  you,  dear! 
(Katpiarine  and   Schmitt   exeunt.) 

Annette. 
Sleep  well,  my  father ! 

Annette  and  Christian. 

Dearest  father,  go  to  rest  now, 
Sweet  repose  will  soon  restore  you. 
By  morning  you  will  be  well  again. 
Good  night ! 

INL^Tiiis  {tenderly). 
darling  child !  Good  night  to  you.  my 
darling  child  !  Good  night  to  you  my 
darKng  child,  I  know  Fll  rest  in 
slumber  mild.  The  singing,  dancing 
and  too  much  wine,  that  is  not  well. 
But  soon  'twill  all  be  right !  The  room 
is  fresh  and  cool. 

Christian 
(giz'cs  him  his  Junid  i. 
Rest  calmly,  now, 

To-morrow    wake   to   bless    our   mar- 
riage-vow ! 

]\L^this    (ferz'ently  } . 
If  the  dear  Lord  will  only  hear  me, 
Then   fate   will   bring  you   every   joy 

to  cheer  me ! 
Good  night,  my  dearest  children ! 

Annette  and  Christian. 
Good  night ! 
(Mathis  accompanies  Annette  and 
Christian  to  the  door,  locks  it  be- 
hind them,  and  remains  standing  in 
deep  thought.) 
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^ylATHIS 

(drazci)ig  deep  breath). 
At  last  they  have  left  me !    Xo  one 
can  suspect.   No  mortal,  no  one  !    I  can 
sleep  in  peace  now. 
{Tunis  zcith   beseeehiiig  gesture   to 

erneifix.) 
No,   no,   the  blessed   Lord   will   not 
chastise  me. 

(Chorus  hehiiui  the  see  ties.    The  song 
fades   azcax    in    the  distanee. } 

Chorus. 
In  Lanterbach,  in  Lanterbach,  juchei- 

dio,  jucheidiay. 
We  dance  until  the  break  of  day,  ju- 

cheidio,    jucheidiay ! 

AIathis- 
(at  the  zi.'i)idou',  lifts  the  enrtain). 
They  are  going  home ! 

( Laughs. ) 

The   wine   warms   up  their  hearts ; 

it  brings  no  cheer  to  me ! 

{Closes    the    shutters,    goes    to     the 

alcove,  takes  zcater  fro)n  the  eabinet, 

drinks,   sits   thoughtfully    on    bed.) 

AIathis. 

How  could  I  lose  my  head  in  such 
a  fashion?  How  could  I  act  so  fool- 
ishly? A  Jew  comes  in  with  his  cloak 
and  cap,  bids  a  good  evening,  and  the 
stroke  had  almost  felled  me.  How 
foolish !  So  many  years  have  passed 
since  then.  How  could  I  think  it.  that 
he  should  be  the  same? 
{Gets  up,   comes   out   of   alcove    and 

turns  to  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.) 

O  God,  thou  God  of  all  compas- 
sion !  O  God  undo  this  deed,  leave  it 
uncounted ! 

{^Shakes   his   head.) 
Yet  though   I   wept   till   death   of   all 

bereft  me. 
And    cried   aloud    till    life    itself    had 

left  me, 
What  good  is  praying? 
What  good  to  plead  and  vow  ? 
It  was,   it  is !   God   cannot  change   it 
now ! 

(More   quietly.) 

'Tis  well  the  people  are  so  blind. 
For  years  they  snuffle  all  around, 
But  naught  they  find ! 


A  crowd  of  blockheads, — 

{Laughs.  ) 
And   nothing   found ! 

Well,  thank  the  Lord,  I  came  off 
scatheless,  this  evening.  Yet  I  dream 
aloud  and  so  1  sleep  alone.  What 
I  may  say  the  walls  alone  shall  hear ! 
{Retur)is  to  alcoz'c  ami  takes  off  his 
coat.) 

To-morrow   I   shall   lay  my  burden 
down.     Ha !    Ha !     One    must    know 
how  to  get  along  in  this  world. 
{Starts,  and  supports  himself  frantic- 
ally on  curtain.  ) 

The   sleigh-bells ! 

{Listening  in  fright.) 

Again.    I   hear   the   sleigh-bells!     If. 
'twere  a  sleigh  the   dogs   would   sure 
be  howling. 
(Goes  to  centre  door  and  opens  it.) 

Downstairs  there  is  still  a  light. 

Ho  !    Niclas,  Niclas,  hark  ! 

SCENE  II. 

(Mathts   staggers  forzcard.    Niclas 
is  visible  on  the  stairs.) 

Niclas. 
You  called.   Sir   Burgomaster? 

AIathis. 
Yes.     Have  all  the  folk  gone  home 
at  last? 

Niclas. 

The  guests  are  all  gone ;  yes. 
(Niclas  has  entered  the  room.) 
We're  clearing  up. 

]\Iatiiis    (e.vcitedly). 
The   sleigh-bells,   hearest  thou? 
Dost  thou   hear  the   sleigh-bells? 

Niclas. 
I  hear  no  bells. 

Mat  HIS. 
Come  listen  then  more  closely.   \\'ell  ? 

Niclas   {listoiing). 
Nothing ! 

Mathis. 
I  hear  them  plainly  jangling ! 

Niclas 
(shrugs  his  shoulders). 
For  all  I  try,  I  hear  them  not. 
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Math  IS   (aside). 
This  frightful  jangHng! 

(To  NiCLAs  in  disgust. ) 
Then    go    and    rest    yourself,    good 
night ! 

(Exit  NiCLAs.) 

(Goes  to  door  r.  and  remains  stand- 
ing  there.) 

In  there  the  Jew  is  sleeping — locked 
in  for  the  night,  'tis  likely. 
(Goes  to   the  table,  falls  n'eakly  into 

the    arm-chair,   stares    before    him, 

then  looks  an.vioiisly,  pleadingly  to 

the   crucifix.) 

Math  IS. 

Almighty  God,  Oh.  leave  me  not  alone. 
Oh,  Lord  my  God,  thou  knowest  how 

much  good  I  have  done ! 
The  widows,  orphans,  thou  knowest, 

dearest  Lord, 
Ah,    how    they    have    all    praised    the 

name  of  Mathis ! 
No  beggar  stricken  sore 
Has  knocked  in  vain  upon  my  door. 
Without  a  gift  not  one  away  was  sent. 
Almighty  God,   thou  seest  how   I   re- 
pent ! 

(Rises.) 
Aly  God,  thou  seest  how  I  repent  what 

is   past. 
Do  thou  have  mercy.  Lord, 
Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! 
(Sinks  to  his   knees  on  prayer-stool, 
clasping  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and 
sobbing  aloud.    Rises  again,  zvithont 
having  found   the   needed  comfort, 
and   szi'ays    toivard    the    middle    of 
stage. ) 
No  more  such  useless  lamentation ! 

{Pulls  Jiimself  together  again.) 
No  weakening,  Alathis,  here  is  no  sal- 
vation ! 
For  thus  in  men  a  mockery  is  bred, 
ril  soon  be  sleeping.    Come,  to  bed  ! 
(Takes    the    candle   from    the    table, 
carries  it  into  alcove,  takes  off  vest 
and  belt,) 
And   dreaming,   not  a   soul   will   hear 
me ! 

[Pulls  curtain  over  alcove.) 
I  fear  I  drank  too  much  this  evening! 
(Puts  out  candle.) 


The  wine  (almost  maiidli>i)  has  made 

me   weary,   right ! 
So  much  the  better;  Fll  sleep.  ...   to- 
night ! 
(A  black  veil  falls  slozi'ly,  hides 
stage.) 

STAGE  HL 

(The  stage  is  entirely  dark.  Voices 
are  heard,  calling  Mathis  before 
God's  judgment.  At  the  zvords,  "Lo, 
Mathis,  lo !"'  the  stage  gradually 
begins  to  grozv  light.  The  scene  has 
changed  during  the  darkness.  A 
high  arched  Gothic  room  zvith  great 
figured  zvindozus  and  a  gallery  in 
the  background.  It  is  the  nave  of 
a  church,  r.  the  court  of  justice  on 
a  platform.  On  the  table  a  fur  coat 
and  cap,  crucifix  and  tzt'o  candles. 
In  a  half  circle  benches  for  zvit- 
nesses,  clerks,  etc.  Gallery  and 
benches  opposite  are  full  of  specta- 
tors. Mathis^  pale  and  broken,  his 
hands  in  chains,  is  led  forzvard  by 
gendarmes.  The  irons  are  taken  off 
him,  and  the  gendarmes  stand  be- 
hind him. 

The  stage  is  not  in  daylight.  The 
Zi'hole  mood  is  subdued  and  mys- 
terious. The  Transformation  only 
in  prospect.  The  zvhole  scene  played 
in  the  background.  Only  the  burgo- 
master comes  forzvard  in  the  course 
of  the  scene.) 

Chorus. 

Mathis!  the  judgment  of  God  is  at 
hand!    Woe!   Woe  to  thee! 

Presiding  Judge. 
M'athis !  God  calls  thee  to  account ! 
(It  begins  to  grozo  light  slozviy.) 

Chorus. 

Mathis,  the  judgment  of  God  is  at 
hand !  woe,  woe  to  thee,  Mathis ! 
Mathis  !  God  calls  thee  to  be  judged  ! 

Chorus. 

Lo,  'tis  Mathis,  lo!  He  comes,  heavy 
fetters  chain  him !  He  brought  the  Jew- 
to  death.  No  lies  now  can  pardon 
gain  him ! 

Now  comes  the  day  of  wrath,  now 
he  shall  his  crime  confess ! 
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Clerk   (rises  and  reads). 
Hans  I\Iathis,  of  murder  and  of  the 
robbing:  of  Baruch  Koweski,  thou  art 
accused. 

The  Judge. 
What  does  the  prisoner  answer? 

Mat  HIS 
(gets  up  laboriously,  almost  z>.'ecpiug)  _ 
It  is  not  true !  I  am  an  honest  man 
and  good,  kind-hearted ;  all  have 
known  my  virtues.  Ask  them  the  good 
that  I  have  done. 

The  Judge 

(very  solemnly). 

The  people's  voice  accuses  thee ! 

Chorus 

(in  mystic  mtirinnrs). 

The  people's  voice  accuses  thee ! 

The  Judge. 
Now   say,  how  does   it  come   that 
thou  so  often  hearst  the  jangling  of 
distant  sleigh-bells? 

Mathis. 
Sleigh-bells  ?  I  hear  no  sleigh-bells ! 

The  Judge  (very  loud). 
Thou  liest !    Thou  hearest  them  ! 

AIathis  (brokenly). 
Yes,  I  hear  them. 

The  Judge 
(to  the  clerk). 
Write  down  this  answer. 

Mathis 

(pulling  hiinself  together  again 

quickly). 

'Tis  but  the  blood  that  in  my  ear 

keeps  ringing,  and  only  dreaming,  'tis 

then  I  hear  it. 

The  Judge 
(to  the  clerk). 
Write    down    this    answer ;    in    his 
dreams  he  hears  it. 

Mathis 
(to  the  chorus). 
You,  friends,  need  have  no  fear  nor 
care  for  me.  I  know  quite  well  all  this 
is  but  a  dream.  All  this  is  nothing  but 
a  foolish  dream.  I  lie  in  bed.  I 
know  that  I  am  only  dreaming.    For 


were  I  not,  then  Forester  Schmitt 
would  never  preside  as  judge  of  all 
the  court.  And  my  good  friend,  the 
Lawyer  Tonio,  would  not  be  sitting 
there  at  his  side.  Our  jolly  Lawyer 
Tonio !  It  is  all  a  dream !  For  were 
it  not,  you  would  never  wear  those 
costumes  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

(Laughs.) 
There    is    Lawyer    Tonio,    a    jolly 
notary.  Ho ! 

(Laughs  loudly.) 

The  Judge 
(very  solemn  and  loud). 
Silence !  Laugh  not !  Thou  goest 
before  the  final  court  of  justice.  Thou 
hearest  jangling  sleigh-bells  ringing 
ever  because  they  remind  thee  of  a 
murder !  The  dead  man's  horse  had 
bells  about  his  neck ! 

Mathis 
(in  greatest  excitement). 
That  is  not  true !    I  hear  no  bells, 
naught  hear  I,   naught.     'Tis  but  the 
blood,  the  blood  surging  through  mine 
ears,   it  rings  and  roars ! 
(The  President  dismisses  this  zvith 
a  gesture  as  too  trivial  a  defence.) 
Ah,    then    send    for    Christian,    my 
dear  son-in-law.    Where  is  my  Christ- 
ian ?     He  should  be  here  now !  He'll 
guard  my  life  and  honor  as  his  own. 
Come,    Christian,    come !     Is    not    my 
fortune  thine?  Come,  Christian,  come! 
Thou  shalt  defend  me,  come  Christian, 
come  !  Help  me,  defend  me  now.  come, 
my  son,  my  Christian ! 
(Mathis  hides  in  the  curtain  of  the 

alcove.) 
(The  scene  is  completely  dark.  The 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Polish  Jew 
appears  in  a  zvhite  nmntle,  zvith  a 
bloody  zcound  in  the  head,  and 
stands  motionless.  In  the  alcove 
MIATHIS  can  be  seen  moving.  He 
defends  himself  zvith  both  hands 
against  The  Jew.) 
(The  phantom  in  the  alcove  is  dimly 
lighted.) 

Phantom. 

God's  day  of  atonement  is  here. 

(The  ghost  disappears.  The  curtain  of 
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the  alcove  closes  quickly.  Mathis 
throws  himself  into  the  arm-chair. 
Immediate  change  to  former  light- 
ing.) 
(Katharine,  Annette  and  Christ- 
ian enter  as  in  a  dream,  pale  as 
ghosts,  deeply  sorrozving.  They  are 
diml\  lighted.  Mathis  rises  slow- 
ly-) ' 

]\Iathis 
(tortured,    to   the   phantoms). 
O  God  be  merciful!  Look  not  so  sor- 
rowful ! 
Make  not  my  fearful  heart  more  fear- 
ful still! 

0  God,,  be   merciful!    Ah,  look   not 

thus  on  me ! 
You  know  it  well,  I  did  not  do  this 
deed ! 
{The  three  stare  at  him  fixedly.) 

The  Judge. 
These    are    the    witnesses.     Speak 
witnesses,  as  you  know  him,  in  truth 
and  right. 

(Katharine   dries   her   eyes   zvith   a 
handkerchief.) 

Katharine. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  together, 
We  spent  in  happiness  our  Hfe, 
A  husband  true,  a  kindly,  noble  father, 
A  man  to  prize  for  any  wife. 
It  cannot  be,  no,  no,  though  all  accuse 

him. 
That  both   our   lives   so    foul   a   deed 

should  blight ! 

1  only  know, — must  I  confess  this? 

The  Judge. 
Thou  must. 

Katharine. 
We    have    been    richer    since    that 
Polish  winter  night. 

Chorus 
(general  murmuring) . 
The  Polish  night,  the  winter  night! 

Mathis. 
'Tis  not  the  truth. 

The  Judge. 

Silence,  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Now,  Christian  Brehm,  speak  out ! 


Declare  thy  knowledge  of  this  mur- 
derous  deed. 

Christian 
(softly  and  pleadingly). 
Permit  me,  sir.  that  I  keep  silent. 
You  have  it  all  there,  all  is   written 

clearly, 
Oh,  do  not  ask  me.   There  is  no  more 
that  I  could  tell  thee! 

Mathis  (joyously). 
Well  said,  my  son ! 
Thou  art  a  gallant  man. 
'Tis  wisely  done. 
Say  nothing ! 

The  Judge. 
Now,  Mistress  Annette,  wilt  thou  tell 

us? 
What  knowest  thou  about  tnis  crime? 

Annette   (fervently). 

He  did  not  do  it,  sir.  Do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

A  heart  like  his,  my  own  dear  father's 
heart. 

So  rich  in  love,  none  can  conceive  it, 

\\'ould  ne'er  consent  to  such  a  mur- 
derous blow. 

I  think  no  further, — that  is  all  I 
know. 

Were  all  as  one  his  guilt  declaring, 

My  sorrow  still  would  cry,  despairing: 

"He  did  not  do  this  deed." 

Mathis 

(deeply  moved). 

My  darling  child ! 

(Weeps.) 

Annette. 
O  Father. 

Mathis. 

Darling  child ! 

(Sobbing.) 

Chorus. 
The  darkness  is  past,  we  see  the  light. 
He  is  no  murderer;  his  child  speaks 
aright. 

Annette. 
By  the  great  love  I  bear  thee,  father, 
swear  thou  art  guiltless ! 


Mathis. 


By  thy  love? 


(Hesitatingly.) 
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(]\Iathis    iJiakcs    a    pleading   gesture 
totcard  the  cross. ^Sivays.  Pause.) 

Annette 

{rises  slozcly,  looking  at  Mathis  zvith 
dac>.'iiing  comprehension ) . 

Thon    swearest   not?     Thou   swear- 
est  not  ? 

Mathis 

(breathing   zcith    difficulty). 
It   is  too   much.    So —  then —   I   will 

confess ! 
My   child    shall   not   behold   a   lie,    in 

spite  of  death ! 
This  torment  I  will  no  longer  bear. 
Yes,  yes.   Ah !  yes.   I  did  the  deed ! 
(Annette  breaks  dozvn.   Katharine 
kneels  beside  her.) 

The  Judge  {pityi)igly) , 
Poor  Mathis,  what  demon  soul  led  thee 

astray 
To   bring  thy   wife  and   child   to   de- 
struction ? 
Tell  us  how  it  came  to  pass. 

Mathis 
(composes  himself ). 

Well  then,  hear  the  beginnings  of  it. 

All  dark  and  empty  was  the  inn, 

No  single  creature  to  be  seen. 

My    wife    asleep,    Annette,    my    little 
darling, 

She  too  asleep  in  bed  was  lying. 

There  in  his  room  the  Jew  lay  sleep- 
ing. 

Close  by  the  fire  I  warmed  me,  weep- 
ing. 

The  world  was  going  badly  with  me 
then. 

Know  ye  the  trouble  that  was  near? 

This  inn  of  mine  was  to  be  sold  by 
order  of  the  court. 

They  had  me  powerless.    Then  came 
the  thought : 

Had  I  that  Polish  gold, 

My  tavern  never  could  be  sold. 

I    kept    on    thinking,     nearly     spoke 
aloud : 

The    lew    departs    with    the    morning 

.^^      light. 

The  day  broke,  dark  and  sullen  as  the 
night. 

The   Jew    appeared.    With    throbbing 
heart 


I  could  hear  a  voice  within  me  crying: 
'Tvill     thou     the     Polish     Jew     and 
prosper !" 

(He  stops  e.rhausted,  breathing  heavi- 
ly.   More   quietly.) 
He    took    his    leave.     I    wished    him 

pleasant  journey. 
Mis   glance   met   mine;    his   eyes   still 

haunt  me ! 
I  felt  a  shuddering  o'er  me  creep. 
He  drives  away.   I  follow,  by  the  river 

prowling. 
Along  his  road  the  dogs  are  howling. 
To   bar   his   Avay  beside  the   bridge   I 

hasten. 
It    drives     and     drives     me     without 

mercy. 
A  devil  this  that  lures  me  on ! 
"Thou     shalt     be     rich,"     I     hear    it 

whisper, 
"Thou  shall  be  rich  and  great." 
I  hear  the  sleigh-bells. 
Swiftly  the  horse  approaches, 
At  last  he  is  here ! 
I  lift  the  axe! 

(Lifts  botJi  hands  as  if  for  a  blozc  and 
sinks  to  his  knees  as  he  strikes.) 

I  seize  the  girdle  in  my  fingers, 
And  stufif  the  gold  into  my  pockets, 
A  fire  within  my  lime-kiln  lingers. 
And  with  an  effort,  working  swiftly. 
I   drag  the  body  there,   into  the  fire. 

(Rises.  Staggers  across  stage,  as 
though  dragging  body  after  him  and 
throzving  it  in  fire.  A  mighty  flame 
leaps  from  the  floor.  All  are  hor- 
rified. ) 

AIathis. 
This  done,  I  breathe  again  more  free- 
ly, 
For  who  shall  now  my  guilt  discover? 

The  Judge. 

Still  it  was  found  after  }"ears  passed 
over. 

Mathis   (  beseechingly ) . 
"^'^t  hear,  through  all  this  weary  time 
I   have   repented,   sorrowed   long  and 

deep. 
For  wife  and  chikl  alone  this  fearful 

deed  was  done. 
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Oh,   think  of  my  tears,  think  of  my 

penance. 
Think  how   I   have  suffered !    ]^Iercy, 

mere}',  mercy  hear  me  implore ! 
(Mathis   sinks   to   Jiis   knees   before 
the  table,  and  folds  his  hands  plead- 
ingly.) 

Judge,   Clerk   and   Official    * 
{rising). 
Hans  JNIathis,  hark.    By  all  the  laws 
of  mankind  and  by  God's  own  decree 
thou  art  condemned  to  the  gallows! 

]\Iathis 

{rushing  madly  upon  Christiax). 

Dost    hear    that,    Christian?     And 

standest  in  silence?  The  father  of  thy 

wife  is  to  be  murdered !    Protect  me. 

Christian.     Save  me ! 

(Christian  bon's  his  head.) 

The  Judge. 

To  speak  thou  hast  forced  me,  though 
I  would  be  silent. 

'Twas  Christian  who  in  thee  the  mur- 
derer saw. 

]\L\THIS. 

Thou,  Christian?    All  my  hope  and 
comfort? 

Annette 
{despairingly). 
Thou,     my     husband?     Ah,     how 
shameful ! 

{Executioner  appears.) 

The  Judge   {to  e.vecutioner). 
There  stands  the  murderer.    On  to 
the  gallows. 

{The  executioner,  follotved  by  his  as- 
sistants, steps  up  to  Mathis  and 
taps  him''  on  the  shoulder.  Mathis 
shrieks  terribly  and  falls  to  the 
ground.) 

{Everything  disappears.) 

SCENE  IV. 

{The  room  is  once  more  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Act.  The  lighting 
at  first  cold  and  dim,  like  damn. 
Gradually  day-light  comes  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shutters  and 
throzvs.long  streaks  of  light  on  the 
floor.  At  the  same  moment  country 


music  sounds  behind  the  scenes.   It 
is  a  serenade  to  Annette.) 

Chorus  (hidden). 
Wake,  Annette,  awake. 
Bide  not  so  long. 
Hearest  thou  not  our  song? 
"*   Wake,  Annette,  awake. 
We  wait  thee  here. 
Lovely  bride,  appear. 
Guests  rejoicing, 
Pleasure  voicing 
Brightest  flowers  bedeck  us. 
Wreaths  and  ribbons  fine. 
Wake,  Annette,   awake,   etc. 
See,  the  day  dawns  so  brightly, 
Let  us  all  greet  thee  rightly, 
^^"ake,  Annette,  thou  loveliest,  fairest 

and  sweetest  bride. 
[Steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs  behind 
the     scene. — Knocking     on     centre 
door.) 

Katharine 
(behind  the  scenes). 
Mathis,  get  up !  It  is  broad  day. 
The  guests  are  all  returning. 
You  surely  hear  them  coming. 

Schmitt 
(behind  the  scenes). 
That  any  soul  could  sleep  so  long ! 

Christian 
■     (behind  the  scenes). 
Lley  !  Father  IMathis  !  Stir  yourself  ! 

Schmitt 

(behind  the  scenes). 

Hey !  Open  up  the  door  for  us ! 

Christian 
(behind  the  scenes). 
Hey!  Father  Mathis!  Stir  yourself! 

Schmitt. 
\\niat  can  it  mean? 

Katharine. 
Some  harm  must  have  come  to  him. 

Christian. 
Then  we  must  break  open  the  door. 
(The  door  is  shaken  louder  and  loud- 
er.— The  door  springs  zvide  open. 
Christian  in  gala  uniform,  Kath- 
arine   in   Sunday   garb,    Schmitt 
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likeii'ise.  Christian  hastens  to 
alcove,  tears  open  curtains  and 
■utters  a  cry.) 

Christian. 
Ah! 

Katharine. 
What  is  it? 

(Tries  to  enter  alcove.) 

Schmitt 
(who  has  opened  the  shutters). 
^^^hat  has  happened? 

Christian 
(holding  Katharine  back). 
Oh.  do  not  look !  Send  for  the  doctor ! 
Fetch  him  quickly ! 

Katharine. 
But  I  must  look ! 

Christian. 
Nay,  do  not  look ! 

Schmitt 
(coming  nearer). 
My  God,  his  face  is  all  turned  grey ! 
(Meanzvhile  the  guests  and  musicians 
have  stepped  in.  Annette  in  bridal 
dress,  forces  her  li^ay  through.) 

Annette. 
What  ails  my  father? 

Christian. 
Come,    Annette ! 

Annette. 
Oh,  let  me !  I  must  go  to  his  bed ! 
(Christian   tries   to   hold   her   back. 


She  tears  herself  loose  and  falls  to 
her  knees  before  the  bed  of  Mathis. 
She  lifts  his  head  in  her  hands  and 
tries  tenderly  to  zvake  him.) 

Annette. 

INIy  father,  my  father,  speak  but  a 

word !      Oh.    speak.      See,     'tis    your 

daughter  here!    Not  a  sound!    What 

is  wrong?   He  speaks  not — O  father! 

Schmitt  (sadly). 

It  was  a  stroke.    All  is  over.    He 
is  dead. 
(Katharine   and   Annette   zveep 
aloud.) 

Chorus. 

God  rest  his  soul  through  all  Eter- 
nity. 

(The  Polish  Jew  enters.   All  look  at 

him  in  astonishment.) 
(Schmitt  and  Antonio  point  to  the 

bed.   The  Jew  halts  at  the  sight  of 

ÄIathis.  ) 

The  Tew  (spoken). 
Dead  ? 

(Annette  cries  out,  zveeping  in 
assent.) 

The  Jew. 

The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all, 
and  with  him. 
(JJlu'le  the  curtain  slozdy  falls.  The 

Jew  turiis  to  the  centre  door,  and 

from  there  throzcs  a  last  look  at  the 

dead  man.) 

(curtain.) 


if 


